THE WAR AT ITS  CLIMAX
surprise and dismay, Grey was threatening to go with them. The
corner was just turned by a miraculous effort in smoothing on the
Prime Minister's part, but in this business also Lloyd George had
played an active part and it left a certain bitterness between him and
the Chancellor of the Exchequer which counted for a good deal in
the following months.
The economists had underrated the capacity of the country, as
afterwards turned out, but this upheaval was salutary, in so far as it
led to a careful scrutiny and tighter control of expenditure which
certain of the Departments had come to regard as a matter of no
importance in wartime. Its effect on the Government was another
matter. Bruised and shaken by the successive controversies on finance
and compulsory service, it had now to face the serious emergency of
the Irish rebellion, which stirred all the smouldering embers of the
lifelong controversy between the two parties to the Coalition.
During the night of April 20, a German auxiliary cruiser disguised
as a neutral merchant ship, with a submarine in attendance, attempted
to land arms in Ireland. The ship was sunk and a number of
prisoners taken among'whom was Sir Roger Casement, a former
member of the British Consular service, who for some months past
had made himself notorious by his efforts to seduce Irishmen in
German prison camps from their allegiance to Great Britain. Four
days later a body of Sinn Feiners assembled in St. Stephen's Green,
Dublin, seized the Post Office and other public buildings and
threatened Dublin Castle. Troops were at once brought from
England and Northern Ireland and after a week's fighting, in which
serious damage was done to the city of Dublin, the rebellion was
suppressed.
Birrell, the Chief Secretary, tendered his resignation while the guns
were still firing, and Asquith went himself to Ireland to explore the
situation. After travelling up and down the country and hearing
all voices, he came to two conclusions, first that executions and other
primitive measures must be as few as possible, and next that the
moment order was restored steps must be taken to convince the Irish
people that the British Parliament seriously intended to make Home
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